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the American Anti-Slavery Society will do 
less mischief than it has done heretofore. | 
. . Al ’ 
New- England Galary. 
We h pe and trust the disastrous results 
of the affuir in New York, will prevent the 
recurrence forever of any similar violence. 
We hope, too, that the consequences of ill 
judged and extravagant efforts to reconcile 


what 


ie,—will silence all dispositions of the 
ime sortin our part of the world; for if it 
!, the result would be equally sudden 


j » 
lors nol, 
and severe. 


Our brethren in the south will learn from | 
now taken place, that there is not ! 


Whilat as 
much danger of any violent interference 
with the 
ive watched this portion of the Union with 
mech anxiety and doubt. 
tuat the 


aerecaiter 


ambition of our reformers will be 
limited to the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the race for whom they 
feel an interest; and we strongly hope that 
f the enterprising population of the eastern 
states would really put an end entirely to 
‘laveliolcing in the South, they may express 


them desire, nol by inflammatory harangues | 
° ‘oe t . > “ 3s ‘ My - : 

fo rouse the slaves against their masters, but} 

by quietly buying them up at honest prices, | 


‘ucating them and putting them in the way 
turning their education to good account. 


Boston Evening Gazette. 





ABOLITION RIOTS [!!! ] 
Riots in. .Vew-York.—Since the evening 
of the Oth instant, there have been nightly 
and mobs in the 


caused by the mad conduct 


riots 
of a class of vis- 
fonary and fanatical zealots in that city, who 
have taken the lead in the wild scheme of 
immediate and unqualified emancipation of 
the Diacks, and by openly advocating the 


malgameation of the blacks with the whites. | 


Degraded as are the instigators of these riots, 
the cause is still more disgraceful and de- 
crading to the character of an enlightened 
community, 
this subject nearer home some months since, 
<s onr opinion of the impropriety 
and bad effects produced in community by 
the disenssion of a question in itself so ex- 
‘iting, and so entirely out of the power of 
the people of this State to afford any saluta- 
rv remedy. We regret to learn that the 
subject has sgain been publicly broached in 
this city, and that there is a certain religious 
among us desirous of agitating the sub- 
ject at this time. The erample of New-York 
sould deter them from so doing. We have 
no desire to see the disgraceful scenes of 
thate ty here: butif the matter 
shonld be earried to the same lJeneths in 
Uiier, may not foar the same consequences 
fo resull from it? 
f our citzens will be directed against any 
public discussion of this nature.—Utica Ob- 


server 


and to expre 


/ 
clase 


re-enacted 


There have been serious disturbances for 
several nichts m the city of New-York, aris- 
ing ffom meetings held by the abolittonists, 
as they are called, who, it appears, are urg- 
} hlacks to insolence, and the 
slaves to insurrection.— Adams Nentinel. 


meron the free 


Ys? * Great riots have taken place sy THE 
ANTI-FSLAVERY SOCIETIES in 
Village Record. 


Of this distinguished ser- 
nt of God the Bunker Hill Aurora says: 
er! coat of lar and feathers wight be 


of service to this man; HE RICHLY DE- 


SERVES SUCIL A DRESS, and we hope | 


will gel it, if he ever dares again to pro- 


fune the pulpit of any church by his pres- 


ence. Sa 


A correspondent of the same paper says: | 


‘The riots in New-York are contrary to 
the laws of the land, and are therefore Tep- 
rehensible ; but, taking every thing into 
consideration, Dr. Cox, Mr. Tappan, and 
their comrades, are 
touched, perhaps, directly by the law, but 
iho deserve more punishment than has been 
inflicted by the indignation they have excited.’ 


‘Il know not how it will strike others, but 


to my view the .2bolitiontsts have staked the 
liberties of their country, and a more danger- 
ous conspiracy against government could not 
Le formed than the .Inti-Slavery Socicty will 
prove, if they effect their object, which is, to 
liberate the blacks here, and admit them to 
all the privileges we enjoy.’—Correspondent 
of the Salem Register, ~~ 


Riots. Three Nights at New York. 


The 
editor of the New York Enquirer speaks 


thus of these riots: ‘Such was the excite- 
ment on this first ebullition of feeling, that 
until they had accomplished their work of 


destruction, we do not think they could 
have been subdued by any trifling force ; 


but this remark does not apply in any way to 
the disturbances on the evenings of Thursday 
and Friday. Ail the destruction of property 
which took place on these two evenings, 
was effected by less than one hundred -men 
and boys, whose object was mischief in 
its greatest extent, and one half of whom 
were in a state of intoxication. Some thous- 
ands of spectators followed, and witnessed 
their proceedings. We were constantly 
among them, and we do not hesitate to as- 
sert as our deliberate conviction—which is 
equally entertained by all who witnessed 
these riots—that there was no disturbance at 
any period of time on Thursday or Friday 
evenings, which ruiRTY determined watchmen 
could not have suppressed in five minutes !? 


{(¥> This shows how easily the mob 
|might have been put down if the city au- 


their thorities had not at first winked at their riot- 
ots—and | ous proceedings. 


annot be reconciled,—at least in our! 


question concerning which they} 


We believe 


» city of New-York, 


We had oceasion to allude to | 


We trust the good sense | 


New-York 7!!!) 


Incendiaries, not to be | 


NEW-ENGLAND 


| ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 


REMARKS OF MR. CHOULES. 
| Rev. J.O. Cuovures of New-Bedford, ad- 
dressed the Convention. He said he was 





! 


| asked to-day how long he had been in favor | 


jof emancipation, and his 


when he was quite a child, residing in Eng- 


answer was that 


land the 





place of his birth, went with his 
grandfather to visit Mr. Wilberforce the creat 
|philanthropist and christian. Ele took him 
senting an African slave, with his manacled 
{hands raised iinploringly to heaven, and the 


meant, and his venerable friend explained to 
him the nature of slavery. From that mo- 
| ment, said Mr. C. [have been an abolition- 
ist—the lesson sunk so deep in his mind he 
{never could erase it, so that lie dated his con- 
|version to the doctrines of Anti-Slavery, 
from the time he was six years of age. 
This was his answer to the question, how 
long it was since he had been converted to 
Anti-Slavery. 


These were the principles 
I 


|he had learned as a child in England, and with you—go on—and you shall yet see the Reformed Presbyterian Church will not ad- 


they had been strengthened and confirmed 
in his manhood, in America. I am, said he, 
an Englishman by birth—I love the land of 
my birth, but Ladore the land of my adoption. 

It was said that this subject of slavery had 


on his knee, and shew him a figure, repre- | 


supplication put into his mouth, ‘Am I not | 





a —— 
ed mind of the slave. We mist talk of this, | 


and proclaim it through all the churches, and 


jit must be done, and the truth must be told | 
‘in the fear of God, even though the rich | 
should leave the Church, T have seen that 
done, said Mr. C. but not in my parish. 

He rejoiced in being present here to night, 


and seeing the evidences around him that 


this cause was progressing, and taking hold 


of the hearts of men. In order to be pres- 
ent here, he had lett another place full of 
heavenly influences, and had come here to 


raise his feeble voice in the ery for the eman- 


} 


‘cipation of the slave, that was going up| as it would be to say, we shall destroy the 


louder and louder every day, to the throne 
of a just God. Ile should go home, bless- 


Fi ‘ t op 2? > ache foe to} ‘3¢ i . . : ' “9: 
aimananda brother?’ He asked what it! ing God for what he lad seen and beard, and | by expelling slavery from it! No, Sir, you 
he cause had advanced,| would cleanse ond purify and save the 


r 


courace, I 


Te ' 
| take 


‘and was advancing, 
|mnost that men could be got to say was that 
|they were getting ready to come over, but 
now they were coming over by hundreds and 
| thousands. Five vears ago he was told that 
no anti-slavery minister would be able to get 
a pulpit : now those same persons were ready 
ito say, God be with you; and he would say 


Three years aga, the 
>? 


| 
{ 
| to his fellow laborers in this cause, God be 


i day of deliverance come. 
; [The Convention here adjourned to meet 
jagain on the following evening, for further 
| discussion. } 


that purpose I offer as a resolution the ful- 
lowing — 


Resolved, That as slaveholders can show 
no just claim to property in the men they 
hold in bondage, the existence of slavery in 
the Churches is inconsistent with the chris- 
tian religion, and ought to be abolished. 





But it is said, if we undertake to put this 
sound doctrine in practice, we shall destroy | 
the churches, Destroy the churehes, Mr. | 
President, by obeying the command of God | 
ta do unto others as we would that others | 


should do unto us! This is as inconsistent 


justice of God, by doing justice and loving 
our neighbor as ourself. Destroy the Church, 


'Church. The experiment has already been 
‘tried in one portion of the Church. The 
Friends have done it. No man, for years, 
| has been allowed to be a member of that re- 
|ligious Society, who holds slaves. It has not 
idestroyed them. Many Baptist Churches, | 
‘at the South and West, have solemnly en- 
tered it on their records that they cannot 





between what is right and what is expe- 
dient. 


What is best on the whole to be done, is 


| both right and expedient. There is no 
‘clashing, therefore, between duty and ex- 


pediency. 
But our views of what is expedient are 


‘often very narrow and imperfect. 


There is but one Being in the universe 
who can, with unerring certainty, determine 
in all cases what is expedient. 

There is but ene eye which can accurately 
survey the whole field of moral influence, 
and trace all the consequences of moral ge- 
tion under his boundless and eternal reign, 
and see what is best. The onmiscient God 


|alone is, therefore, the only infallible guide. 


It is always safe to obey him, and trust to his 
providence, whatever man may command or 
predict to the contrary. 

When fallible man, leaning to his own un- 
derstanding, turns prophet, and gravely 
warns us of the consequences of an action, 
and sets up his notions of expediency as the 
rule of duty in opposition to the known will 
of God, there is cause foralarm. Ile is cer- 
tainly wrong, and a compliance with his no- 
tions of what is expedient will, in every 
supposeable case, be followed with more 
disastrous consequences, than obedience to 
the divine will. 

The next safest guide to the will of God, 
where that willis net definitively made known, 
is the judgment of the wisest and best 
among finite beings, and the great princi- 
ples of rectitude established by the common 
sense of mankind. He who sets up his own 
views of expediency, in opposition to these 
is probably wrong. The suspicion naturally 
arises, that some selfish, depraved affection 
of heart lies back of his reasoning, and con- 
tro!s his judgment. 

It is true that an enlightened and unbi- 
assed mind wil!, in most cases, be able to 
discover good reasons for the will of God, 
and the acknowledged principles of rectitude, 
by looking at consequences ; but there isa 
great advantage in having an acknowledged 
standard by which men may at once test the 
propriety or impropriety of moral action. 





recognize a slaveholder as a Christian. The 


If such a standard is disregarded, every man 


lis left to his own fallible judgment of con- 


pg aa oi as a : | A aps. 
bw & slevebolier to their commmanen, an) sequences as the rule of action. To allow 


\idly enforced. A proposition was before 


that canon of their Charch discipline is rig- | 


men to do this, would be to sap the founda- 





{their Association not long ago, that every 
g J 
| slaveholder who was a member, must cease 


| better be suppressed ; that nothing should! Nore. Inthe course of the evening, a to be a slaveholder, or be excluded from the 


|be said about it to disturb the harmony of 
ithe Union. Butif we are silent,can we hide 
‘it from the great Jehovah? Will he be si- 
ilentif we say nothing ? 
| concealed, 


selves. It must be contemplated, and it will 
flit across the stage to startle those who are 
j guilty of this sin 


of holding their fellow men 


in bondage, as did the ghost that affrighted | 


the wicked usurper. Here were two mil- 
lions and almost a half of our fellow men, de- 
| prived of all moral agency, without option, 
| without the power to call even their immor- 
| ta! souls their own; holding life itself at the 
mercy of a task master, who buys and sells 
i them, and drives them away like cattle. If 
| they are men and have souls to be saved, 
| have they nota riglt to look up, to extend 


their manacled hands to heaven, and say in 
image, ‘We protest against the oppression of 
say that 
| God will not hear them; and who can say, 


our fellow man!’—and who can 


af God be just, that the consequences of 
jthat appeal to him against the white man, 
| will not be tremendous ? 

Mr. C. said he had recently returned,from 


the South, and he was satistied 


that perpe- 
| : : , : 
}tuation was the determination of slavehold- 
ers. Nothing but the irresistible force of 


public opinion could break the chains of the 


No, it cannot be | 
We cannot conceal it from our- | 


lresolution was offered by Professor Follen, 
,of Harvard College, relative to providing 
| compensation for the masters of emancipated 
slaves. Mr. Follen spoke to this resolution 
in an eloquent manner, though he stated he 
had not matured his suggestions upon the 
| subject, and he was not prepared at that time 
to propose any plan, though he had drawn 
one up. He wished the resolution might lie 
‘on the table, to be taken up at some future 
tine. He contended that so far as the rela- 
tion of master and clave went, the sleve had 
a distingt right to his liberty ; and if it could 
not be obtained ina kind manner, he hada 
| right to escape for it, to fight for it, in every 
| way toobtain it. The slave owner could 
|have no property in his slaves, for there was 


;nosuch thing, in the nature of things, as 


inroperty in man. But the constitution and 


athe name of God, who created man in his |jaws secured the slave to the master, and 


i compelled every judve in the free States to 
be an associate with the slave owner, in se- 
curing and delivering up to him his fugitive 
slave. But it had been said that we were 
‘dealing ina cheap philanthropy, which cost 
‘us little or nothing, while it was to deprive 
the master of his property in slaves. To 
avoid this imputation, he had thought of a 
plan not to remunerate the slaveholder, but 
to relieve him from the effects of emancipa- 
ting his slaves, and losing his right to their 


'Churech. The proposition was agreed to, and 
| there was no more slavery in that Church. 
The slaves went free, and the Church was 
| not destroyed. Go and do likewise, is the 
|injunction which comes home to the con- 
| sciences of every christian Church. How 
(can they escape from it in the sight of God ? 
If a member of a Church steals the smallest 
particle of property from his neighbor, would 
he be held a fitting member? and how then 
can a man be a christian and a man-stealer ? 


tions of human socicty, and introduce end- 


| less confusion and misrule. 


This is the fruitful source of infidelity and 
atheism. Men become too wise, in theirown 
eyes, to be guided by the word or the provi- 
dence of God. At length they question the 
fact that he does speak or provide, and even 
the fact that he exists. 

In looking at the errors which have pre- 
vailed, every sober man must be struck with 
the strong tendency which has been exhibit- 
ed to set aside the revealed will of God and 
the acknowledged principles of rectitude, and 
to set up this principle of expediency in their 
place. 





But they tell us that this sin is so woven 
into the church in the slave States, it cannot 
be got out. I will tell you how it has been 
done, and how it can be done effectually. 
Ina Methodist Church, in one of the slave 
States, the leaders of the classes had resolv- 
ed that they would not hold christian fellow- 
ship with any man who held his fellow men 
in bondage. They went to work, and pray- 
ed out every slaveholder in the Church. A 
Methodist Minister from Kentucky came to 
preach one day, and he began to talk to the 
christian brethren about the Bible and re- 
ligion. ‘Their reply to him was, ‘Go back to 
Kentucky, and wash your hands of the negro 
blood that sticks to them; make your peace 
wit!) God for stealing your fellow man, and 
then come and we will listen to you as a 
teacher of the gospel of Christ!’ 

Another man-stealer, who was a preacher, 





slave, and let the oppressed go free. They labor. To do this required great sacrifices had sold a wominin Lynchburg, (Va.) for 


‘have never regarded emancipation as within on the part of the people of the free States ;} $800. Tle also came to this little band of 


ithe range of possibility, and if a single slave- 
holder has ventured to express such a senti- 
}ment, it has been checked at once by those 
}around him. Public opinion must be made 
to reach them, and support those who ure al- 


| well as their duty to God, is to emancipate 
jand empioy the slave. , 
Whiat was this slavery? In what light 
were slaves regarded by their masters ? as 
|immortal beings having souls to be saved or 
‘lost? O! no. Jlundreds of men who were 


nave looked upon them not as men having 


most persuaded that their true interest. as_ 


slaves had died this day, and their masters | 


but it was a national evil, a national sin, and 
as all were 
With 
these remarks, which were somewhat ex- 
tended, Professor Foilen moved that his re- 
solution be laid on the table. 

Mr. Davin L. Curio believed that the 
view taken by the learned Professor was 


al] must bear the burden of it, 
more or less involved in the guilt. 


founded on a wrong theory, though it did 
that gentleman credit, as a liberal philan- 
‘thropist. He admired the excellent feeling 
in which it was proposed, but it could be 
fairly demonstrated that emancipation would 
take nothing from the slave master, if it was 


souls to be saved, but as broken pieces of not followed withexpatriation. He believed 


} machinery, the value of which was lost to the 


owner, because they could not be made to labor, and thus there would be a gain, rather 


go any longer. Here was the crime of the 


whole nation: and were we so rich in virtue | 


as to look up to heaven, and dare to ask for 


‘that free labor would be cheaper than slave 


than a loss of property. 


The resolution was then laid on the table. 


a blessing on our country, with this plague- | 


spot upon it ? 


clergyman, who had been ina slave family, | 


ithe head of which was a professing christian, 
| , a ai a 
‘and after prayers, he asked the minister to 


| go to his slaves and see if they were not sat- 
jisfied with their condition. They were call- 


ed in for that purpose, but they knew that 
| their master was where he could hear what 
| was said, and that the lash would be the con- 
|sequence of their telling the truth. It is 
\thus that the fear of God is put out, in the 


‘conscience of the poor slave, by the fear of 


‘his master. The master cannottell hisslave 
| all about God, for if he does, the slave will 
| wonder why he became such, and he will 
‘never believe that his master can fear God. 
The slave master has to pray for ignorance. 
From all Sunday schools, religious teachings 
and reformations, he prays to be delivered, 
|for fear he shall lose his slaves. If a cloud 
of heavenly blessings is about to fall, the 
planter must pray that it will pass over his 
plantation. Let it fall any where else but 
there, for ifreligion or knowledge gets among 
his slaves, he dreads the effect upon them 
more than he doesthe cholera or the plague. 
Professing christian men, who are owners 
of slaves, are thus striving to shut out the 
blessed light of the gospel from the benight- 


} 
i 
| 





He had lately met with aj 


Tucrspay Eventne, May 22. 
| The Convention met, and the discussions 
| were resumed, 
| — 
REMARKS OF REV. MR. BOURNE. 
Rev. Mr. Bourne, of New-York, [rose 
immediately after the Choir of colored chil- 
|dren had sung an appropriate hymn to Lib- 
‘erty.] Ihave been, Mr. President, said he, 
| where those children, had they attempted to 
sing a hymn to the liberty of the slave, 
would have been rewarded for it with the 
lash, to remind them of their chains. But, 
Sir, can any rational being give ine a reason 
why those children, because their skins are 
colored, should be less entitled to sing a 
hymn to Liberty, and enjoy liberty them- 
selves, than children whose skins are white ? 
[ hope, Sir, we have met here not only to as- 
sert abstract right, but to carry forward prin- 
ciple by practice. All agree with us in ad- 
mitting that slavery is a great evil, but the 
difficulty is that they are contented with say- 
ing it is a great evil. How it is to be abol- 
ished they do not undertake to say. There 


farther, there the evil would exist as long as 
man exists. 1 propose to examine this evil 
in its relation to christian churches, and for 





they leave us, and if all men were to go no; 


faithful christians, and began to inquire into 
their feelings. Addressing one of them, 
‘Brother K.’ sai¢ he, ‘how do you feel about 
the love of God in yoursoul?’ The brother 
who was thus addressed, jumped up in his 
seat, and said to him, ‘How dare you talk 
about the love of God! If you had the love 
of God in your soul, you would love your 
neighbor. Go back to Lynchburg, pay back 
the 300 dollars, the price of blood, and set 
the woman free yeu have sold into bondage, 
and then you may talk of the love of God,’ 
I knew a minister in Indiana, one of the pur- 
est oracles of the word of God. A man came 
into his society who had sold his slaves in 
Georgia, and with the proceeds bought a 
farm in Virginia. ‘This man became a fana- 
tic in religion. He rebuked the brethren 
for their conformity to the world in dress, 
and was much offended in his conscience, if 
any of them had two or three extra buttons 
on their coat. The Minister heard him com- 
| plaining of his brethren for their dress, and 
he told him that he admired to see a man 
with a tender conscience, but he could not 
comprehend how a man could swallow a 
whole plantation of negroes without hurting 
his conscience, and yet choke at a few but- 
tons! Let these examples be followed ; let 
the sin of slavery be openly and boldly re- 
| buked wherever it is found to exist in the 
Charch, and the curse will be removed from 
the professing people of God. [The resolu- 
tion was then adopted. ] 





REMARKS OF REV. MR. FROST. 

Rey. Mr. Frost, of Whitesboro’, N. Y 
| offered the following resolution : 
| Resolved, That the doctrine of expedien- 
‘cy; that is, making our views of the conse- 
quences of an action the criterion of right, 
‘instead of the revealed will of God and ac- 
knowledged principles of rectitude, is fraught 
with danger to the interests of the church, 
and tends inevitably to subvert the dearest 
rights of man. 

The notion of doing evil that good may 
come, is no new doctrine. It is as old as the 
days of the Apostles, and by them it was 
condemned. 

There is in fact no sound moral distinction 








This was the error of the Jesuits. That 
ithe end sanctifies the means, was the maxim 
upon which they justified their hypocrisy and 
ennning, and which rendered them the terror 
‘of Europe. 

What led to the doctrine of the infallibil- 
\ity of the Pope, and of the church of Rome? 
This doctrine of expediency. What estab- 
lished the Inquisition? Expediency. It 
was expedient that all men should be made 
to think alike on matters of religion, and to 
effect this, it was expedient to resort to tor- 
\ ture and murder. 

What deprived the common people of the 
bible? It was inexpedient to trust them to 
‘search the Scriptures’ as God had com- 

'manded, because more evi! than good would 
result from such examination. 

It was the same doctrine which led to the 
persecution of the Quakers in this State. It 
was expedient to prevent heresy, in the ar- 
mies of Israel, by substituting carnal weapons 
for spiritual. 

It was this mode of reasoning which led 
a few individuals in a neighboring State, to 
commit an outrage on one of its citizens, 
which has shaken the whole nation, and 
which has led the great body of the people 
to believe, that the institution itself, which 
could have induced intelligent men to set at 
naught a plain command of God, * Thou shalt 
not kill” must be dangerous to the rights and 
liberties of men. And by their voice that 
\institution is doomed to destruction, which 
some of its friends thought it expedient to 
support by the death of Morgan, 

This doctrine of expediency was resorted 
to as a justification for the slave trade. 





It was held 200 years ago to be an act of 
christian benevolence to take men ‘from 
Africa, and sell thea as slaves in a christian 
j land, where their pious masters might con- 
| vert them in their chains, and lead them along 
'toheaven!! And now, forsooth, this pliable 
| doctrine, expediency, requires that the slaves 
{shall be held in bondage forthe good of their 

masters, as well as their own!!! 

| What is the plea of the modern duellist for 
his summary mode of justice, by which the 
laws of God and man are set aside as un- 
worthy to control a spirit so honorable? It 
is expedient that he shou!d have the privilege 
\to resent an insult by taking the life of his 
| fellow, 

These results of the doctrine of expedien- 
cy clearly show the danger of overlooking 
the will of God and the great principles of 
righteousness, and setting up our own wis- 
dom above that of the wisest and best of 
men, and even that of the Father of lights. 

This dangerous doctrine of expediency is 
\ the only show of support for that system of 
‘abominations, Slavery. 

Siavery is manifestly inconsistent with 
the genius and precepts of christianity, and 
the acknowledged rights of man. 

Most, it is true, will coldly admit that sla- 
very in the abstract is wrong; and yet will 
contend that its continuance is justified. 
They assert, and apparently believe, that all 
men are created equal, and are entitied to 
the inalienable rights of liberty, agreeably to 
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